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The Great Housing Shuffle 



by Ron Mock 

Peggy Miller thought she was going to 
live in a dorm this year. But when she 
arrived at George Fox this fall to start her 
junior year, she was informed that no, she 
wasn't going to live in Edward's Hall this 
year, she was living in a house on Sheridan 
Street with five other girls. 

That's not why she is disappointed. What 
bothers her is she likes it there, free of dorm 
life hassles. And the Administration says 
that as soon as a dorm (girls') on campus 
is vacant, she'll be going back at the begin- 
ning of the next term. 

Now. let's consider Shirley Bradley's 
case. She wanted to live with a sophomore 
(girl) for some reason. She was signed 
up for Pennington II. However, before she 
started school, she was told that she had 
been moved to the Sheridan house. When 
she brought her things to move them in, 
she was told to go to the Sherman Apart- 
ments instead. So she took her things there. 

Then she was told to move to Edwards 
II North. She packed all her stuff over there. 
The next day (Tuesday, October 2) she was 
told to move again, this time to Weesner 
Village. There, the room she was supposed 
to have still had not been evacuated by the 
previous occupant. Her things were left 
outside that night. Finally, on Wednesday, 
she got moved in to where she is now 
staying. I don't know if she has a sopho- 
more for a roommate yet. 

But Shirley likes dorm life, and said that 
she would like to go back to living in a 
dorm. However, the girls on Sheridan 
Street (who don't like dorms) will have first 
priority for any empty dorms next term. 

Why is this going on? Why are people 
being shuffled here and there until all the 
pieces fit? Why does the college have the 
power to dictate where students are to live, 
even after the freshman year? 

Dean Ankeny said it was as a result of 
the Board of Trustees insisting on a policy 
of a resident campus. This policy is to give 
students the experience of getting along 
together in a supposed real life situation. 
This is another way to enrich our college 
experience. But does that justify dictating 
housing to juniors, nay, even sophomores? 
Is the freshman year a good enough mini- 
mum for the campus life experience? 
(What) Do you think? 

Dean Ankeny also said that the college 
expected to lose anywhere from 25 to 30 



students by next term. It is an economic 
necessity that those living in rented housing 
be moved back on campus, to any vacant 
dorms. No one, however, will be moved 
in mid-term, even though there were al- 
ready four drops by October 18. 

How is the Shuffle conducted? According 
to Buck Buckley, there is a basic priority. 
If anyone has to leave a dorm, seniors will 
go first, followed by juniors and in some 
cases even sophomores. Freshmen will 
never be made to leave campus housing. 
At each separate class level, the choices 
of who is to go is_made roughly .jjn the 
basis of compatibility. " 

How long will this Shuffle policy go on? 
As long as the Board of Trustees holds to 
a policy of telling upperclassmen where 
they have to live. And although the problem 
is mostly limited to the women's residences 
right now, if the college grows any more, 



the men will become part of the Shuffle. 

Although the college owns enough 
apartment space for sixty more students, 
these can't provide much relief for any 
short-notice housing shortages because 
they are tied up with commercial renters. 
They certainly didn't solve the problem this 
year. When the college outgrows these, the 
Administration plans to rent more houses 
like the one on Sheridan. Since final hous- 
ing arrangements can't be made until peo- 
ple start arriving, the Shuffle will continue. 

The only solution to the Shuffle (if we 
consider it worth stopping) seems to be to 
ease the strict regulations against inde- 
pendent housing for juniors or those under 
twenty-three years old. There would be 
enough students going on their own (also 
a valuable learning experience) to ease the 
pressures on the Shuffle (and on the lunch 
line in the Commons). 



Energy Crisis: 

WATT YOU CAN DO 



by Kathy Gregory and Nina Ram 
It always rains in Oregon, right? And 
since electricity is generated by water 
power, there is no end to the supply of 
electricity, right? Wrong. 

Most of us have heard that there is a 
shortage of power expected by the end of 
winter or early spring, and there are threats 
of brown-outs and possible black-outs. 
We ve also been told to try to cut down 
on power consumption. How does not 
using your electric razor or electric curlers 
every day make electricity for next March? 

Most of the electricity used in the North- 
west is produced by falling water, fed by 
huge pipes, through spinning turbines cou- 
pled to generators. There is a fixed rate of 
water flow per second required to produce 
watts (a unit of electric power). The amount 
of electricity produced at any one generator 
or any one dam can thus be controlled by 
regulating the amount of water passing 
through the turbines. The Bonneville Power 
Administration constantly monitors the de- 
mands on every power station, attempting 
to minimize wasted electricity. What this 
all means is that by not using so much 



GENTLY DOWN THE STREAM 



George Fox College is known (among 
other things) for its illustrious traditions — 
freshman orientation, B J fights. May Day 
dancing. And, for the last four years, 
dozens of determined daredevils have 
pooled their resources, time, energy, and 
ingenuity to' pursue the intriguing tradition 
of raft racing. 

The art of raft building is a nearly forgot- 
ten one in most of our American society. 
However, here at Fox it lives on. Perhaps 
the most challenging aspect of building 
such a craft is that of materials. Materials 
that float, that is. Scavenging out enough 
wood, inner tubes, styrofoam, or tanks to 
support 2, 3, 4, 32, or more people in a 
float down the river is no small job. 

After the materials are gathered, another 
challenging aspect of the art comes into 
being. This is scavening out enough time 
from the student's busy schedule to pound 
(screw, or glue) the raft together. 

And, definitely not the least of problems, 
is building, begging, buying, or borrowing 
paddles, with which to row, row, row your 
boat . . . 

Finally, when the raft is finished and the 
day of the race has come, it is time to test 
your skill and speed against the other en- 
trants. Hopefully your raft won't fall apart 
before any of the others do. 

Saturday morning dawns. The day is cold 
and gray and you begin to wonder. Then 
you arrive at the river bank and see the 



Willamette flowing there — a greasy, soapy 
brown — and you really begin to wonder. 
However, this only happens once a year 
(and you've devoted so much time to it 
already), so you launch your raft and hop 
on with the rest of your crew. Merrily, 
merrily, merrily, merrily. . . . 

Off you all move down the river. You 
paddle on, at first attempting to stay ahead 
of the raft next to you — for about fifty 
yards or so. Then you reconsider, realize 
that that wasn't a realistic goal, and decide 
merely to attempt to navigate the course 
without drowning. That is enough of a 
challenge. 

On you go. On and on you go. On and 
on and on and .... "Is it much farther 
to China?" you ask your crew members. 
They were wondering the same thing. 

Finally you hear the roaring of the crowd 
in the distance. The sound sends new 
strength into your tired muscles, seeming 
to revive your dying raft. With new power 
you stroke, sending your creation skim- 
ming down-river towards that glorious 
sound. You round the last bend, see the 
cheering crowd, and with finesse and grace 
glide your raft onto the -bank, step off, and 
collapse into someone's waiting arms. 

"Was it fun?" some naive nonparticipant 
asks. 

You pause, to give a haughty look, as 
you reply, "You bet it was." Life is but 
a dream. . . . 



electricity in October, we aren't requiring 
as much water to pass through the dams, 
and the resource to make more electricity 
in February is saved behind the dam. 

Now comes the pitch. What can / do to 
help? First of all, be conscious of the prob- 
lem. We are so used to flicking switches 
and pushing buttons without that that it is 
easy to forget there is a tomorrow. Here 
is a list of things you can do to save 
electricity: 



1 . Be sure your room lights are off if you 
are leaving for any long period of time 
(if someone is coming back in two hours 
or less, it actually takes less power to 
leave the lights on than to flick them on 
and off all the time). 

2 Make more use of your fluorescent study 
light and less of the regular light bulb. 
Fluorescent lighting requires much less 
power and gives off three to seven times 
as much illumination. 

3. Close your drapes to keep the heat in 
your room, and close down the vents. 

4. Try using cold water to do your laundry 
(just be sure to use a cold-water deter- 
gent and enough of it). Also, setting the 
machine on "Normal/Fast" cycle will 
get more water wrung out of your 
clothes, thus requiring less time in the 
dryer. 

5. Keep shower time to the minimum; re- 
duce water pressure; turn the tempera- 
ture down. 

6. Report leaking faucets promptly. 

7. Close opened outside doors and win- 
dows. 

8. Use electrical appliances sparingly and 
be sure they are turned off when not 
in use. 



Even though these seem such minor 
things, a concerted effort by all the students 
on campus to reduce power use can have 
a significant effect, not only on total power 
consumed, but on the electric bill the col- 
lege has to pay. 

As you have probably noticed, the foun- 
tain is not running this year. This is one 
of the steps the administration has taken 
to cut down waste. Thermostats have been 
turned down, and inside lighting has been 
reduced. The lack of night campus lighting 
is not part of this program, as this is due. 
to burned out light bulbs which haven t 
been replaced yet. The idea of reduced 
outdoor lighting seems to be a good idea, 
at first, but these lights are needed for 
security purposes Any suggestions stu- 
dents have concerning ways the college can 
further reduce power consumption are wel- 
come at the Business Office. 
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BEYOND CHRISTIAN 
EMPHASIS WEEK 

by Wesley Voth 
Where do we go from Christian Emphasis 
Week? The Holy Spirit has been working 
but the spirit of Satan, a spirit of antichrist 
has been hard at work also. For those of 
you who are disappointed with this year 
so far and with the past week, I empathize 
with you; I am among you. For those of 
you who are being excited, I praise God 
with thanksgiving. With humbleness -be- 
cause of myself, and boldness because of 
God, I share these things which God has 
been showing me. Joel 2:28 prophesies 
that young men will see visions, and there 
are those on this campus to whom God 
is giving the vision of what this college is 
to be when it turns itself toward God and 
begins walking in the Spirit. In other words, 
getting specific about what God wants. 

1 . It is not good enough to be a body 
at George Fox College. We as a body must 
rise to our feet. If we rise to our feet, we 
will immediately see some of our worst 
problems. (One is that, as individual Chris- 
tians coming from many different places, 
we are all infected with different diseases. 
Instead of these diseases being remedied 
through Christian fellowship, an epidemic 
is going on.) A body is useless lying on 
the ground. We must get together and 
stand up. 

2. It is not enough to be filled with the 
Spirit. We must also walk in the Spirit. The 
Spirit, after giving us power to stand, will 
give us power and A SPECIFIC DIRECTION 
in which to walk. We can't sit back and 
let the Spirit do the work, but instead must 
give ourselves to do it as He directs and 
empowers us. 

3. It is not good enough to be general. 
We must get specific about the things God 
wants to accomplish, the directions in 
which the Spirit desires us to walk. I would 
like to briefly mention two. They are 1) Real 
love for every single person at George Fox 
expressed by every single Christian here, 
and 2) a true sense and spirit of worship 
in every chapel. If you think that either of 
these is a reality now, ask God to be able 
to see it through His eyes. Let God begin 
to show you as an individual what specific 
changes need to take place in you for God 
to make them reality in the body, I know 
that it will become obvious that God is 
striving to accomplish these things at 
George Fox. 

What we need is a real beginning, not 
a momentary revival. The roots are at work 
now, but the atmosphere and general 
awareness are not yet present. Pray and 
act toward moving the entire body, as every 
person is vitally important. We cannot be 
passive or lukewarm because this is what 
God detests most. 

Scholarship 
Established 

Two George Fox women are receiving an 
extra financial boost for their college edu- 
cation this year, thanks to former partici- 
pants in the college's women's physical 
education program. 

Taking off from the long-standing prac- 
tice of awarding athletic and physical edu- 
cation scholarships for men. Dr. Marge 
Weesner, director of physical education, 
this summer wrote to a group of GFC 
women asking if a scholarship fund 
couldn't be set up for women. 

It could, and the first recipients are Kathy 
Schatz, a junior from Newberg, active in 
gymnastics, volleyball and tennis; and Judy 
Fox, sophomore, who participates in bas- 
ketball. Softball, hockey, and track. 

Of Laundry, 

Equipment 
and Coaches 

Renovation of the gymnasium annex is 
now underway. The project will provide a 
new office for basketball coach and athletic 
director, Lorin Miller, create a confer- 
ence-meeting room, a new office for coach 
Bob Brown, and provide a new storage area 
and laundry for the physical education-ath- 
letic departments. 

The remodeling involves both floors of 
the gymnasium annex. The lower floor will 
become the central storage area for all 
physical education equipment and will con- 
tain laundry facilities. 

Two new entrances are being provided 
for the second floor, one through the seat- 
ing section in the main part of the gymna- 
sium, and the other as an outside stairway 
on the campus side. 

A formerly unfinished area will become 
the new office for Miller who will move from 
his present office in Minthorn Hall. 



NO ROOM FOR FAILURE 



by. Louise Minthome 
"Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. " Matthew 
5:48. 

Christ put it unequivocally: we are to be 
perfect. Too often, as we view these words 
we say, "Well, becoming perfect is a long 
process. I haven't completed it yet. " And 
so, having salved our consciences, we 
muddle on through our daily lives. 

I believe we each have to take perfection 
as a daily goal and challenge. Though total 
perfection is not possible for us in our 
earthly role or form, perfection in the details 
of life is not only possible, but required. 

A definition of perfection is needed here. 
I am not suggesting that we be entirely 
without error. I am proposing that we must 
perform every act and duty to the full extent 
of our abilities, and that we are to complete 
every requirement of life in its proper time. 
Bill Gothard, of Basic Youth Conflicts, em- 
phasizes that success is not how much you 
accomplish, but how much you accomplish 



in relation to how much you could have 
accomplished. Perfection lies along this 
same line — if demands 100%. 

Christ never promised that perfection 
would be easy: total commitment in every 
aspect of life is necessarily difficult. It 
requires time and effort. Any musician could 
share with you the hours of practice and 
the self-criticism necessary for his musical 
perfection. And he can tell you also that 
perfection must be maintained through ad- 
ditional labor. 

Perfection does not only cost us time, 
it also may cost us money. If I cannot type, 
I must pay someone else to type my as- 
signments. But when the neatness thus 
acquired is rewarded by a higher grade than 
I would have otherwise have received, I do 
not hesitate to make that sacrifice. 

Perfection requires cooperation with 
others, also. As editor I can in no way 
attempt to produce an entire issue on my 
own. I must rely on my staff to aid me. 
In a band, each section, once perfect in 
itself, must then combine with all other 



POLITICAL POTSHOTS #1 



Apathy in the Ballot Box? 



by Baron Von Veida 

It seems like the American people are 
always voting. And if they're not voting, 
they're being prevailed upon to do so by 
politicians, social reformers, legislatures, 
schools, and the Boy Scouts. 

"VOTE FOR ME!" they cry in ail-Ameri- 
can voices, "and I will give you 

Their opponents' voices, flowing in red, 
white, and blue, end their speeches across 
town with the same words, "VOTE FOR 
ME!'.' 

Once, all patriotically turned out to stand 
in lines for hours to exercise their right and 
privilege to express their opinions by sign- 
ing their John Henrys, marking their Xs 
in front of what — or whomever they were 
for. 

No more. No more is anyone interested 
in voting in the new city dog-catcher. Is 
he Republican? Is he Democrat? Is he kind 
to cats? Does he like dogs? No one knows. 
They only know they don't like him because 

This is a very bad state of affairs. 
"The American Public is apathetic," we 



are told. 

"The common people just don't care 
anymore,/" we're informed. 

"The plebes don't seem to be voting. 
Sir," said the Undersecretary to the Presi- 
dent. 

"Oh good," he replied, "in that case I'll 
run for another term." 

And yet, it isn't lack of interest that keeps 
people away from the polls; it's the lack 
of anyone they can vote for and mean it. 

With today's cynicism and disillusion- 
ment, with the apparent corruption of gov- 
ernment officials, and with problems every- 
where you turn; people no longer know 
what they're for, they only know what 
they're against. 

Therefore, I propose a change in our 
democratic system. Instead of voting for 
who.or what we're for, we should all be 
able to vote for who or what we're against. 
Then, whoever has the least votes wins. 

Face it. Society has changed and so 
should the means of expressing our opin- 
ions. 
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sections before the entire band can be 
perfect. 

Often, we cannot be perfect in ourselves. 
Even with our 100% efforts, we may still 
lack. Then we must turn to others or to 
additional knowledge before we may 
achieve perfection. No one would attempt 
to write a term paper entirely from his own 
knowledge; research is undeniably neces- 
sary. 

To us in a college environment, daily 
perfection is intimately related to how we 
spend our time. Do we study when we need 
to study? Do we save our frivolities for their 
proper time? Are assignments in on time, 
tests thoroughly studied for when test-time 
comes? 

"Hold on, " some of you are saying, "I 
came to college to learn, of course, but 
intellectualism was not my only goal. " To 
you I reply, "True. true. " And that brings 
up the topic of priorities. 

There are times when a step towards the 
achievement of one goal is necessarily det- 
rimental to another goal. There are occa- 
sions when the literature assignment goes 
unread because the biology test demands 
studying. Or political science gives over to 
an extra hour sleep. Or economics is missed 
because fun, relaxation, and frivolity are 
more important — to keep one from losing 
his mind entirely. 

And yet, these exceptions cannot happen 
on a regular basis. And they must be legiti- 
mate. 

If I do not achieve perfection, I am les- 
sened by my failure — in my sight, in the 
sight of others, and in the sight of God. 

A performing musician could probably go 
without practicing for one day before he 
himself would notice the difference in his 
playing ability. But if he went for a week, 
or longer, his audience would begin to 
notice. 

When, at the end of a day, a student 
can relax and go to bed. knowing that all 
which was required of him has been done, 
and done well, he is contented. If he has 
not, his contentment cannot be complete. 
If he continues to fall short of perfection, 
his grades will reflect his lack of effort, and 
he will lose the respect of his fellow stu- 
dents and his professors. 

God has required us to be perfect, not 
only in our moral and spiritual lives, but 
in our physical responsibilities also. True 
peace with God is increased as we are 
faithful in our perfection daily. 




Who's Boethus? 



This year's first music department recital 
will be given by Dr. Jerry Freisen, tonight, 
November 1, in Calder Lecture at 8 00 p m 

Last year the department established this 
lecture series to broaden the students' 
knowledge of music and its history. 

Jerry Freisen, faculty member and direc- 
tor of the a capella choir, came to George 
Fox in 1966. He recently completed his 
doctorate from the University of Oregon. 

The first annual Boethus Lecture in 
1972, was presented by Seymore Amick, 
a retired concert pianist now living in New- 
berg. Amick spoke on form in music, and 
keyboard literature, with demonstrations 
on the piano. 

This lecture is for music students, but 
it would be appreciated if others would 
come for additional knowledge of musical 
field. 

Attention 
Shutter Bugs 

A new competition for amateur pho- 
tographers with a "People Helping People" 
theme has been announced by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

The 1974 Kodak Community Service 
Photography Awards will provide cash 
prizes for the best photographs that show 
how people devote their skills, time, and 
money to helping other improve the quality 
of their lives. 

The contest is divided into two categories 
— black-and white and color — with equal 
prizes offered in each. There will be eight 
Awards of Excellence at $ 1 00 each; eight 
Awards of Distinction at $75 each; eight 
Awards of Merit at $50 each; and Special 
Awards of $25 each. 

Entries for the 1974 awards must be 
postmarked no later than February 1 . 

Original slides or prints of any size are 
acceptable and all prints must be accom- 
panied by the original negative. 

An additional brochure, including rules 
and official entry form, can be obtained by 
writing Kodak Community Service Pho- 
tography Awards from Eastman Kodak 
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Sense of Humor Necessary 



by Debbie Freeman 
When I was asked to tell about my sum- 
mer and the school I attended, I thought 
and thought of the best way to relate it, 
and finally decided to go through a typical 
day at Oregon Rehabilitation Center for the 
Blind. 

It was 6:00 a.m. My roommate came 
singing in from her shower. Ail I caught 
was something about, "The joy of the Lord 
. . .". I'll joy you, I thought to myself as 
I struggled awake. 

"Well, how are you?" my musical room- 
mate wanted to know. I mumbled some- 
thing and turned over in bed. I awakened 
again not long after at the loud insistance 
of the breakfast bell. I leapt from bed, 
scrambled helter-skelter into some clothes 
and dashed for the dining room. I dozed 
my way through the breakfast line, sleepily 
picked up my tray and silverware and found 
to my horror we were having eggs again! 
Cold, greasy, fried eggs! I asked if there 
was any coffee, and went to a table. I was 
sitting innocently eating my toast, when I 
heard somebody behind me. "I'm sitting 
here," I said quickly, but not quickly 
enough. I felt hot coffee spilling over me. 
Fortunately, it wasn't scalding. If you think 
the line here is strange, how about going 
through a cafeteria line with all blind peo- 
ple? It's really chaotic. I don't know how 
many of you have ever had a tray rammed 
through your shoulder. It's an experience! 

After breakfast, I poured myself a cup 
of coffee from the big urn sitting on a table 
and got ready to start classes. Typing class 
has to be the most boring class in the 
history of schools! The next hour I worked 
diligently on trying to write my name with 
some coherence. Getting those A 's to angle 
right, and to make my letters small was 
a challenge. And then, at last!— our fifteen 
minute break. We would all sit around 
talking and drinking coffee, sometimes eat- 
ing something some one else had made 
while cooking. 

I think counseling was probably one of 
my favorite times. Bob and I would talk, 
and I could open up and be myself, some- 
times. I didn't have to play any games, and 
though I'm not sure we always agreed, it 
was a time when we could express our- 
selves. 

Remedial Ed., or for me, English, was 
sometimes very discouraging, sometimes 
very encouraging, and sometimes a bore. 
I read some English literature like "Rime 
of the ancient Mariner" and "Beowulf." 
I was also given the opportunity to learn 
about footnotes, bibliographies, and other 
necessary things involved in writing a 
paper. 

After lunch, mobility. A typical lesson 
would begin with my instructor asking me 
some questions. Then he might say, "Okay, 
I'll meet you at Meier and Frank." 

I should take some time to explain what 
mobility means. As a friend of mine put 
it, it is "to go where you want to with as 
little hassle as possible." We learn how to 
travel independently. Our canes are the 
best friends we could have, along with 



traffic. The traffic lets us know whether we 
are veering, and whether it is safe to cross, 
a street or not. Listening is the best tool 
we have. We learn to use landmarks, such 
as bushes along a street, a branch that 
hangs down over the sidewalk, smells, 
sounds, and the sun (except in Oregon). 
After going to a certain place for a long 
time, it becomes familiar, and soon, with- 
out too much difficulty, a person becomes 
oriented and can go there independently. 

Some people have a hard time with mo- 
bility, and it may take them months to go 
to a very simple place; others have relative- 
ly few problems. Not only do you learn to 
travel independently, but you learn to have 
a sense of humor. After veering into a 
parking lot, for instance, making a joke out 
of it is the only way to handle that kind 
of thing, unless you completely lose your 



head. 

After returning to campus from mobility, 
I had Techniques in Daily Living. We 
cooked, and worked a little with budgeting, 
mopping a floor, laundry, and all the other 
necessary things we have to do in life. It's 
a good class for any girl out to get her MRS 
degree. I started out at the beginning of 
the summer by making jello. At the end, 
I made a full-scale dinner. I had chicken 
and all the things that go with it. 

At last, school is over for the day! After 
dinner, I usually go to Shiloh for a Bible 
study. After this kind of day, I need the 
fellowship and the spiritual food. I return 
to school about ten or so, do homework, 
talk to my roommate and anybody else who 
was crazy enough to be up, and at two 
o'clock my day ended, only to begin again 
at six. 



Music Theater: 

Back Into the 
'Sing" of Things 



re 



SILHOUETTES 



Terisa Schuner is a native of Longmount, 
Colorado. There she attended a junior col- 
lege last year. 

"I'm glad I went to a secular school 
before I came to Fox. It would' ve been hard 
for me- to be under the authority of this 
school. I had to choose to submit." Terisa 
explained. 

Music education is Terisa's major, with 
thirteen years of piano as her qualification. 
When asked about other hobbies Terisa 
replied, "I haven't really gotten into any- 
thing. I'm the kind of person who needs 
to keep busy. But my figure can't stand 
popcorn, candy, T.V., or the girls the rest 
of the week-ends." 

About her career Terisa explained, • "I 
want to be a music teacher. I told the 
Lord— here's my talent, and my education. 
Lord, use me. It used to terrify me that the 
Lord might send me to a mission field. Then 
I realized the Lord would be there too." 



by Cindi Roberts 





"The only way a guy could survive on 
army and college food is drink a cup of 
Draino." Kelly laughed. Two years of per- 
sonal experience at other colleges and four 
years in the army, back up this statement 
Kelly Champ is at Fox this year after one 
year at Prairie Bible Institute, one at West 
mont, and four in the army. 

Raised in Medford, his folks recently 
moved to Canby. Kelly's experience has 
sent him to Vietnam, and, as a sergeant 
Kelly found himself in Germany. After four 
years of army service, Kelly went to Turkey 
where the Lord asked him to start a fellow- 
ship for servicemen. Now a music major 
Kelly also enjoys skiing, baseball, and sing 
ing. 

Proverbs is one of Kelly's favorite books 
but Proverbs 3:5-6 is his special promise 
"Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and 
lean not unto thine own understanding. In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths." 



Rehearsals for the George Fox College 
Music Theater production of Requiem for 
A Nobody are now underway. This is a 
contemporary musical by Tedd Smith 
showing how churches — and people in 
general — put up barriers against others. 
It deals with youth who are lonely and some 
of their symptoms of loneliness, such as 
drugs. 

The Requiem will be a full production, 
with choreography and special lighting, 
including the use of a slide show. 

Soloists include: Steve Cadd, Barbara 
Sanders, Ken Pruitt, Carla Main, Burt 
Rosevear, Denise Mills, Kay Ridinger, 
Steve McKinney, Randy Thornburg, Tony 
White, Debbie Goins, and Debbie Freeman. 

Music Theater is a select group of stu- 
dents who present three productions during 
the school year. This year the fall produc- 
tion is the Requiem. Winter term they will 
present the opera Pagliacci; Spring term 
they will produce Fiddler On The Roof. 

The production dates of Requiem for A 
Nobody are November 15, 16, and 17. 



SNAPPY SNACKS 



"It's a four-hour class, you see," he said 
cheerfully, "and we only meet three times 
each week." And so he assigned us all to 
do an outside project. 

Now you may think that having to do 
a project is much better than being as- 
signed a couple thousand pages of collater- 
al reading. After all, a mere research 
paper. . . . 

But it isn't a research paper! When he 
said he wanted to make up that fourth hour 
each week, he really meant it! And, to fulfill 
his requirement, nine George Fox students 
are devoting an hour each week to the 
Yamhill County 4-H program. 

The class is Nutrition, taught by Dr. Dale 
Orkney. The subject being taught in the 4-H 
groups is "Snappy Snacks" — nutrition 
through snacks. Every lesson contains a 
talk on nutrition, plus a recipe — fudge, 
pizza, cinnamon toast. 

Most of the 4-H groups are meeting in 
various schools in the county. Two Fox 
students are teaching in Hopewell, five in 
Willamina, and two in Yamhill, Cove Or- 
chard, and Carlton (these groups each only 
meet once each month). 

The students in Nutrition come from 
many majors. Some are in biology pre-med; 
some are studying home economics. A few 
are elementary education majors. There are 
also pre-nursing students, and Christian 
ed/ religion majors. For this diverse group 
to work together in an area such as 4-H, 
almost unrelated to their major studies, the 
discovery that disciplines can and do work 
together has to be made. 

Other students in the class are working 
in the nutrition department of Friendsview 
Manor. A few independent projects are 
underway, also. 
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He/, IT'S A SOCCER BALLI PCC was good, but not good enough to pass the 
sneed, skill, and endurance of George Fox. The Club is independent of the school, 
receiving no athletic support Nevertheless, with Coach John Koroma, the 
dedicated men have really developed into a fantastic team. 

SOCCERTURNSONSTUDENTS 



"OK. NOW HERE'S THE WA Y WE'RE GOING TO DO IT. . . " Coach Nadine Brood 
discusses strategy with hockey team members during a break in play. The Bruins 
face Lin field this afternoon on GFC's field. 

Hockey Team Gets Ball Rolling 




Robby Armstrong demonstrates a new 
trick he learned recently. Thursday, Oc- 
tober 25 the GFC Soccer Club whopped 
Portland Community College, 2- 1. 
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TURNS OFF PCC 

Is soccer becoming the new national 
pastime? 

Well, not quite, but around George Fox 
College it is certainly growing fast in popu- 
larity. And last Thursday, excitement ran 
high as the George Fox Soccer Club took 
on Portland Community College and beat 
them 2-1. 

Coming off a win over Reed College just 
a week before, the GF offensive line played 
especially strong, forcing PCC to play most 
of the game on their own defensive side. 

The first score of the game came on a 
kick by Robby Armstrong, who received the 
ball off a pass from Jim Jackson. PCC 
evened the score late in the first half making 
it one apiece. 

At the beginning of the second half. 
George Fox opened with a different defen- 
sive strategy. This defense, led by Bob 
Emminger and John Koroma, held Portland 
scoreless. The same technique had shut out 
Reed in the previous game. 

The goal which won the game for Fox 
was booted in by John Sinibaldi, a first-year 
man from Palo Alto, California, ending the 
game with a final score of 2-1 . 

Winning this game boosted the GFC 
Soccer Club's record to 2-1 . 

A great percentage of the enthusiasm 
which the school feels for the Soccer Club 
is due to the enthusiasm which the players 
themselves have. They are constantly root- 
ing themselves on, and their obvious en- 
joyment of the game irresistably draws the 
support and cheers of the student body. 

Since the demise of the football team a 
few years back, the school has been without 
an active, compelling fall sport. This is no 
attempt to discredit the cross country team, 
but the Soccer Club fulfills a need in the 
school's athletic department, and does so 
in an exciting, fun, and successful way. 
Keep up the good work, boys! 



Virtually starting, from scratch, this year 
the George Fox College Women's Hockey 
team sports only two members who have 
any college game experience. Neverthe- 
less, the group is hard-working and enthu- 
siastic, qualities which make up for their 
lack of experience. 

The team has already played three out 
of twelve matches scheduled this year, with 
a fourth to take place this afternoon on the 
home field. 

Under the training of Coach Nadine 
Brood, the following women represent us 
with sticks and ball: Arlene Zimmerman, 
a junior who played on the team two years 
ago; Judy Fox, a sophomore who has two 
games experience from last year's team 
(the season ended early last year due to 
an abnormal number of player injuries); 
Becky Bonney, a junior who plays right 
wing; Pam Sturginger, freshman, playing 
right inner; Nancy Kile, a freshman with 
some high school experience who plays 
center forward; Nancy Jessup, a sopho- 
more, who plays left inner; Diana Comfort, 
freshman, playing left halfback; Lauri Man- 
ley, junior, playing right halfback; Cindi 
Roberts, a sophomore, playing right full- 
back; Jo Brilly, a sophomore, who plays 
right fullback; and Debbie Cornelia, a fresh- 
man, who acts as the team's goalie. 

Coach Brood says, "When we say these 
women come to this game with no experi- 
ence, take it literally. Several of these gals 
actually had never even seen the game 
played." 

Of the three games played this season 
already. GFC has come out on the losing 
end. The scores have been: Marylhurst 0-8; 
Lane Community, 0-5; Willamette, 0-4. 



However, Coach Brood points out, ' 'When 
you come out to see one of our games, 
or when you hear of our lop-sided losses- 
remember, our new players began learning 
the basic skills only three weeks ago. These 
skills are not easy to master in even a full 
season of play Also, we start from two to 
four weeks later than our competitors." 

The Coach is very pleased with the 
team's progress. "Of course, I'm anxious 
to see quicker progress," she says, "no 
coach likes losing. But neither do these 
girls. They are anxious too, and they will 
win before this season is over." 

Tonight's home game, with Linfield, 
begins at 4:00. Last year they beat GFC 
0-1 . after slipping through the Fox defense 
in the second half. Later in the season, they 
passed the Bruins in tournament 3-5. This 
year the team and coach don't plan to allow 
that to happen again. 

"By winning over Linfield and Pacific," 
Miss Brood says, "we can even Our stand- 
ing 2-2. Marylhurst and Willamette are 
probably the best two teams in the confer- 
ence," implying that the team started 
against the toughest competition. 

Coach Brood especially commends the 
work of Debbie Cornelia as goalie. She has 
had a lot of tough work to handle. "She 
should make a very good goalie as she 
gains experience." 

Nancy Kile and Judy Fox were cited as 
outstanding players in the Lane Community 
game; Nancy Kile was cited as outstanding 
in the Marylhurst game. 

The team has twelve games scheduled 
including the State Selection Tournament 
in Salem and the N.W. Tournament at Delta 
Park in Portland. 
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Bruin hockey women sprint down the home field during a recent match with 
Willamette University. A rookie team, players are working hard to establish skills 
and game concepts. 
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This Is the way you've always wanted 
to learn . . . and should. Combine 
accredited study with a fascinating 
semester of travel to Africa, Austral- 
asia, the Orient, and the Americas. 
Over 8500 students from 450 colleges 
have already participated. Financial 
aid Is available. Write now for free 
catalog: 

WCA, Chapman College Box 1000, Orange, CA 




